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THE NEW HISTORY 





Wi e now a new perspective in history. In our textbooks, howev: 
t part of the pace Is still given to moss-grown topics that have lost their sig 
the relationship to the America of today, while the more 
sing interest are treated meagerly and grudging! In no < 
w textbooks so much needed. 


The History of the American 
People 


By Charles A. Beard and William C. Bagley 
Published May 1, 1918 


Here is a new book for grammar grades or junior high schools that presents 
al history of the American people—the story of the plain people, not of 


th re 
politicians and warriors alone. It gives vivid pictures of the great western mov: 
ment, the Industrial Revolution, the invasion of European immigrants, and the 
swelling tide of democracy in industry and government—the really great move- 
nts in American history. The Great War, too, is treated fully and clear 
' y 
> ee ~ 2 ‘ T 
Democratic Pedagogy 
SS. 
Just as the history of the plain people is fully and vividly told, and tl 
rrents in American history are traced without the usual digression and con- 


of t} e book 


the pedagogy is aimed dire etly at the building of intell 
tizenship. The day of Prussian The boys 
must be taught to know the relation of the past to our present problems 
about the privileges and re- 


] think- 


és , ] - > - 
goose-step pedagogy 1S passing. 


and girl 
to realize that democracy is a growth, and to think 
sponsibilities of citizenship. In this history self-activity is stimulated, rea 
ight sort of background for the first time is furnishe 


Y 


encouraged, while the: 


A Texthook That Sets a New Standard 


ing is 
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THE APPLICATION OF RESEARCH IN 4 . 
RELATING INDUSTRY AND EDU ‘ ms =, 
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( oO! wholeso ‘ Vi lalis 0 
t vith altruis 
Oct | TION Ty IN ( 
\ phas 1 ! lucati s 
Ve ; to meet the dire exigeneyv of the 
hour, emphasis is being urged to-day upo 
the education of workers for and in the 
7 + | bo I") 
COl ( ipations of iil lere have 


provided the means ot 


| pwvers, doctors, ministers, engineers, mus 


eins, teachers, ete members of different 


prolessions Ww ho constitute altogether about 


five per cent.of all the gainfully employed 


put ror the Common occupations ot the 


mechanical and manufacturing occupations, 
service, ot 


, making, of 


callings, and of transportation on 


0 rhonnre personal 


land or sea—the public means have been 


inadequate, especially since the decay of 
apprenticeship and of the gilds, and since 
Not 
progress of the 


1915 


the percentages ol students in certain stud 


the growth of the factory system. 


withstanding the marked 


public high schools, during the year 


ies were as follows Domestic economy, 


agriculture, 7.2: industrial training. 


one per cent. Contrast with these 


figures: Rhetoric, 58.4: English literature, 
cent. Both cor 
have felt the 


training for 


99.8; algebra, 48.8 per 


porations and also unions 


need of specific vocational] 


profitable employment, and have erected 


many schools to this end. Private enter- 


and correspondence schools ceon- 


prises 
ducted for gain have profited by the de 
mand for occupational training. Too fre 
quently the coal ot efficieney interpreted as 
‘more work and more products for less 
total expenditure for wages’’ has been the 


where occupational education has not 


been under the unitary control of pu 
educat lauthority. Oecupational train 
| 10 P \ I \ } 


ing that is consistent with the ideals of uni 


“lucation for democracy can not ex 


ploit youth. Special provisions within our 


publhe schools, different from the existing 
st 1d\ shops 


methods and teach- 


‘ee irses of 
ers, must be provided for occupatior il 
‘lasses, during certain hours, sen 
prospective 
trial workers are to be men and citizens as 


well as skilled 


abundant a 


wage-earners, and, therefor 
‘ess or Opportunity for 
ment of both general and also of lberal 
edueation somehow should be made possible 
during the preparation and work-career 
every individual. 

INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


1 


The recent passage of the Smith-Hughes 


Act is a splendid achievement, not without 


dangers, toward public control of occupa 


tional training below college grade It 
brings millions of dollars to aid the respec 
tive states in adding provisions for educa 
industries, agriculture 


tion in trades and 


and home-making. An unusually signifi 
cant feature is the setting aside of $200,000 
annually for the Federal Board, to be used 
chiefly for educational and industrial re 
search. Occupational research has also 
grown by leaps and bounds during recent 
weeks in the 


recruits, the testing of 


matter of the selection of 


prospective officers, 


ete., for our Army by means of psycho- 


ogical tests.’ Many industrial studies have 
been made of late for the purpose of emer- 


gency training for electricians, telephone 


repairmen, linemen, cable splicers, machine 


occupations, blacksmithing, sheet 


shop 
i 


metal working, pipe fitting and for the 


vocational rehabilitation of disabled soldiers 


gton, D. C., A il Report, 1917, 2 
Statement Policies, do., Bull. 1, 1917 7 
Psy log Examil ons a Army ( 
ts, ScHoo » Sor October 27, 1917 
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nd sailors.* 1) ring recel months o1 
] ty 

rs INnaus rial surveys rr edueationa 

rposes have been n le in Richmond. Va 


ere met at Atlantic Cit, 
e National Associat on of 


Educational Researe 


rteen published reports dealing with the 
surement f educational products 
Through the commendable efforts of Profes 
sor Guy M. Whipple, the National Society 
the Study of Education has made pos 
le the pwhlication of this the first volume 


, 


Association of 


Directors of Educational Research. The 
tive secretary, Mr. George M. Melcher, 
The Ass wiation of Directors, has Su 
1 in welding 1 Strong interest in this 

reading the studies of 


Atter 


vement. 


statistics by Buckingham. of methods of 
isurement by Thorndike rganiza 
tions for measurement in cities by Ballou 


one Ss 


| other exeellent articles 
is first volume 


the notable on ission in th 
except by hare refere nees 1n a bibliog 
rapnyv oO! other kin IS OF easures [or ¢ | l 
} } ‘ 
es 1n Industries wit! 


on such as resear 
tion, of the types of the 


reverence To edueat 


\Minneapo 


ns studies of ind 


r New Orlea 


s ols. Perhaps the Nationa ‘ietv 
stress these kinds of educational research 
ter in another report, as well as studies 


in finance of the type heing mad 


n California. and still other 
tical use for the schools Se} 
could he devoted well to the 


researe The 


of edueational 


relating industry and education 
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ment, and domestic s indertakings 
f general import for living, offer unnum- 
bered and unanswered questions that can 
more profitably be attacked bv the truth- 
eeking { 1 of research than by debate 
oratoneal tournaments or philosophical 
speculation It is sometimes necessary 1n 
mmnu s given to these latter kinds of 

k upon difficulties of education to in- 


on a laborious application of svystem- 


iti »bservation, fact-gathering, and cau- 
l deduet on Nn order To proceed prae- 
t lly to the more obvious and right steps 


the introduction of industrial education. 
hoy the purposes ot the present brief paper 
t will 


qj 1e 1 tly encountered 


suffice to indicate a group of fre- 


problems which men 


oth in the schools and also in industry, 
who are interested in educational reorgani 
zation, might analyze by the elementary 


prince ples of research. 


a Oc upational Distributions 


siasm to provide in the schools new 


-Enthu- 
shops, 
ourses, and instructors for a specitied vo- 
cational training may ignore the percent- 
of 
mated for the local community or 
A simple statistical ac- 


occupations as esti- 
for the 


distributions 


ive 


large. 


country at 


counting of community occupations as a 
preliminary step in the consideration of 
prospective eourses would prevent much 


waste in erection of courses not needed and 
promote eourses greatly needed. 

h) The Con ple rity of Industres.—The 
for a trade, 


naive conception that a name 


or industry, denotes a single occupation or 
even the same thirg in different places and 


local, 


at different times is destroyed by a 


first-hand study of an industry and of the 
occupations therein. For example, in Rich 
mond, Virginia,’ the metal-working indus- 


it occupations and more 


trv contained these 


Puddler, heater, roller, wood pattern maker, 


Survey of R 


162, 


ynal Edueation 


1916, } p. 
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ron moulder, brass moulder, core maker, 
nachinist, blacksmith, boiler ket 

mith and sheet-metal worker, riveter and 
bucker, pipe fitter, car refiner, railway r 
painter, machine wood worker, ete In one 
saw and planing mill of moderate size stud 
led by the writer.'® three scores of occup: 

tional designations were found, e. g.,: Bind 
ers, blacksmiths, bolters, block pilers, bund 
lers, carpenters, checkers, counters, carriage 
men, doggers, setters, sawyers, feeders, 


Hoor cleaners, foremen, dinky opera 


filers, 


tors, edgermen, engineers, gatemen, knee 


bolters, knot sawyers, lath loaders, laborers, 


a “ee 
log deck men, machinists, markers, match 


millwrights, mule boys, off4l 


ers. 
packers, pond men, sealers, sharers, shorts 


} 


men, slashers, sorters, Spait pilers, stable 
men, stake cutters, switchmen, tallymen, 
teamsters, timber jump saw operators, 


transfer men, trimmer men, watchmen, 


1 
) tr . 


wheelw rights. wood pilers, yard tram track 


workers, ete. Similarly, in the printing 
industry there may be found these occupa- 
tions of printers: Hand compositor, Lino- 


typer, monotyper, stereotyper, proof reader, 
makeup and stonehand, cylinder pressmen, 
press feeder, steel and copper plate en- 
graver, plate printer, die stamper, packer, 
lithograph engraver, transferrer, lithograph 


pressman, lithograph press feeder, photo 


engraving operator, etcher, router, photo 
engraving finisher, bookbinder, forwarder 


finisher, cigarette bookmaker. 
Thousands r f Oer upatu nal De signa 


Misconceptions concerning the spe 


tions 

cialized nature of modern industry and the 

diverse conditions which confront the ma 
of our youth, about half of whom 


jority 


leave our elementary public schools wi 


entering the doors of a high sen 


out 


istry and Education, A Study of 


facturing Establishments of New Orleans and 


f Boys and Men with Ref 
Jducation, ’’ Hill, ¢ 


erence to E 
, Nev La., 1916, 409 p. ill. 


chanical Occupations 


D. § 


Orleans, 
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gent be turther dissipate 1 by merely 
‘eading the enumeration Tt tho isands ot 
ipations designated by the United States 
Census. These occupations are grouped 


n the great fields of industry, as: 
Agriculture, Extraction of Minerals, Manu 
iring and Mechanieal Industries, 
lransportation, Trade, Public Service, Pro 
essional Service, Domestic and Personal 
Service, Clerical. The schoolman is fortu- 
te who avails himself of the fruits of re 
search in learning for purposes of education 
e necessary facts about the occupations of 
s own community and of the whole coun- 
rv. It is probable that multiplication of 
courses for wage earners will shortly 
ppear Exper ence has made possible the 
ting of seores of well-conceived unit 
yurses IN numerous Industries, but these 
ourses can not be accepted as ready made 
r any conditions. Careful studies must 
made and workers and employers be con 
ilted in each community before attempt 
ing practical applications of the outlines 
isted. 
When drawing up a program fora trades 
ool in a medium-sized city, the writer 
vas urged rather vehemently by a business 
nan to recommend the setting apart of a 
‘oom, laboratory, and equipment, and the 
mployment of an instructor and assistant 
for the purpose of training students in tile 
iving, which was the visitor’s own busi- 
ess. Brief investigation showed that six 
tile layers could attend to all of the work 
that nature in the ¢ ty. There was an 
abundance of workers, and wages were low 
this trade. Furthermore, in other oceu 
itions there was scarcity of workers, and 
f skill, and wages were relatively attrac 
ve. It was recommended finally that 


hese latter occupations should be given 


‘Short-Unit Courses for Wage Earners and 


Factory School Experiment,’’ Bull. 159, 1915 





analyses vari 


questions were use 


forth under 1 


under observation 
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lion Nel il \ ihla Zing a 0 ipa 
1 d) under Progress of Researe! 
lor a mp! i Li VSIS 
( par s \ results Of studies 
} ? S states. et 


6. Constructive Suaqgestions, or Detailed 


modification both of indus 


tries and of schools, for the purposes of oe 


cupational and social adjustment. 


rithe VALIDITY AND KINDS OF RESEARCH 


truly enough that some of 


(‘rities assert 


educational res arch 


nt efforts at 


are of doubtful scientifie valid Truly 


crude, also, were pioneer efforts in chemis 
try (the sueeessor of alchemy) and in as 
tronomy (the successor of astrology 

Educational and industrial research, how 


ever, has progressed further than the primi 


The failure of enthusiastic sup 


tive state. 


port by some schoolmen is the result not 


merely of certain weak attempts, but it 


may be due also to failure of erities them 


selves in defining and evaluating clearly 


the nature and aims of scientific research. 


/ ypes of Re S¢ arch, In general, research 


is penetration to the frontier of knowledge 
in one direction—and going beyond. There 
are, however, many types or phases of re 


search, and contributions or reports upon 


researches may be such as these: (1) A new 


discovery or invention; (2) disclosure of 


errors in existing doctrines; (3) novel ap 


plication of an established principle; (4 


f a new case 


ication: 5 deseription ( 


an old rule; (6) a good hypothesis 


Forms of Reports Research workers in 


th eare to the 


nv field might well look wi 


form of presentation and organization of a 
rep ‘ The writer has examined data 
from graduate students, which were prod 
ucts of grievous toil and intrinsically valu 


+** Experimental 


N. ¥., 1916 
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were valueless to th 


has a right to expect tha ne 


] subject f a research should bi eariy 
stated 2 Nn SCO pe and aims shall be 
clearly defined and restricted at th itset 

}) the materials used, and the procedut 
in making the study, should be described; 

+) the data, including tables, graphs, ac 


companying explanations, ete., should con 


the body of the and objec 


kept 


Opinion ; ov -. 


report, 


tive facts should be separate from 


statements of personal 
summary and conclusions are included, un 


usual and suececinetness of state 


precision 


ment are desirable; (6 the references or 


bibliography should be relevant. Finally, 


re . . ] » ¢ , ; 
(7) a brief analysis or table of contents 


should constitute a first page. 


Avoidance of Falla es. A prerequisite 


of work that purports to be research is 


ynditions 0 scien 


strict adherence to the e 


tific method, and avoidance of common or 


special fallacies.*° Crudity of work lame 


tably mars many studies in the educational 


and industrial fields of study. By way of 


illustration, we may recite memoranda of 


some defects of method often overlooked by 
results of 


that occur as the 


kor example, here are ten in 


amateurs, or 
carelessness. 


‘onstant errors that coms 


number: (1) ¢ 
>) 


from prejudice, bias of the observer; (2 
constant errors in instruments of precision ; 


(3) variable errors in observer or instru 


ment; (4) errors of judgment, and false 


perceptions or illusions; (5) wrong infer 


ences; (6) general conclusions from few in 


stances: (7) careless, vague or ambiguous 


use of terms and concepts; (8) mechanical 


manipulation of statistical measures; (9 


writing ‘‘facts’’ from memory; (10) cler 


ical and arithmetical errors. Training in 


Pe irson, 


Measure 


Grammar of bk’? = 


‘*The 
1904 ‘*Social and Mental 
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fic method, practis solu ‘ 
problems, adequ financial sup 
rt, and the publication of reports with 
} ntion t riticism, and work based upon 
! ter These ire the i d s cle 
\ educational studies mad tl 
researe! An opportunity exists 
iniversities ) provide more adequate 
ng in the methods of educati nd 
ST! i reseatl | 
Davip Spence Hi 
O} 8) 


: EDUCATION AND THE RECONSTRUC 
TION 

| ne human race is passing through one 

most eritical periods in recorded his 

The outeome of the World War will 

rmine the dest ny f dk mocracy and de 


( whether the energv and inventiveness 


or the arts of war. But the Great 

\ tself is only a part, and perhaps not 
most important pat of the erisis 

¢h which the world is passing. The 


ire of mankind may depend fully as 


til th ugnt ind efi T To the strug 
' One t ng at a tim thev sav It 
ourst mposs1b t veremphasiz 
mportal f winning the wat Notl 
¢ must be allowed to detract from the de 
nh with which we give ourselves to that 
I nterp! s{ Bu tl iT is I if t oO! \ 


a and not let t ft ike 

is unawares. The evidences of German 

mperial ambitions were available four 
ars ago; we should not have been ta 
‘completely by surprise. If we had been 


yrepared in mind and munitions to tal 


ir part, kaiserism might have been d 
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All of thes vat s mean problems 
» be solved after the wat kor instan 
Shia we tur! ne managen I f th ra 
! ds back to their owners, ¢ nue 
flatus quo, or move « t vernment ow 
ership kor stance, again, how can Ww 
pa war ¢ md at sam tim 
“av al i mee tratlo r wealth thereby, 
as resulted from payment of the Civ) 
War debt. Similar problems will suggest 
nselves in connection with every o 
ir measure. To make unheard-of indus 


trial innovations during war 


paratively simple matter, but to retrace ou 


ps when the war Is over Is likely to prov 
mpossible, 

Tl strained relations betwee ‘apltal 
and labor that have prevaile iwreasing|)\ 


for a generation constitute a th ra rit of 


evidence pointing to portentous events in 
the future. More than half a dozen states 
have been afflicted with abor disturbances 
during recent years that 


euphemistie rhetoric can prevent us from 


recognizing as maustria war. And the 
most distressing symptom is the rise of a 
Rolshevistiec labor organization that has to 
l) suppressed by legal prosecutions, wh 
ndustrial injustices that caused the 
svimptoms have not been corrected. Pres 


dent Wilson has warned the country that 
when the men return from the trenches 
they will not submit again to the industria! 
<erfdom which some of them have endured 
And should the return to a peace footing 
give rise to widespread unemployment the 
recoil may tear the social fixtures loose and 
send them smashing back and forth across 
the deck. Moreover. the significanee of 
labor’s unrest ean be fully appreciated 
only when it is viewed as part of a world 
movement. The labor element of the allied 
eountries 1s welded into an international 
organization, with no less pretentious pro 


rram than by uniting with the la 


l ot the central ailies, to dictate to war 
rds and diplomats th rms and cond 
ns of pea ind ventually vertul 
old Cap 111s regime a i I ace 
vith a socialis ndustria rganizatiol 
Evel Capta Nis Ol Nnaustry ire beginning 
» realiZ 1 a rising cle I austria 
lemocra s ready to sweep over the enti 
western world No doubt the masses t m 
ves 1 he signs of th mes with ris 
or emi ns 
Ll} rou 1 evidence of Iundamental and 
vch-starting changes is derived from a 
study of the ladder of social evolution. A 
ra s-e\ rey WW not mel \ l H 
story, but of the entire career of man upo! 
iis planet, suggests that a new social dis 


pensation is about to be ushered in. Never 
have causes more revolutionary bee 


planted than in the last century. When 


ons more than they did the 
plants and animals. They began owning 
land, keeping slaves, building permanent 
temples and abodes, organizing states, de 
\ loping literatures, ete. The mere domes 
cation of plants and animals lifted mankind 
ym Savagery to a higher terrace 01 

ration. Therewith recorded history begat 


I> + + . lh * + } 
But whieh 1s the greater achievement, the 


lomestication of plants and animals, or 
domestication, so to speak, or steam, ¢ 


tricity, the chemical combinations and bac 
teria? And is the latter likely to Nave any 
ss revolutionary effect upon social inst 
tutions? For half a century a few gifted 
seers have foreseen that the future is preg 


nant with a new and higher civilization, as 


different from ours, and as unpicturable to 
our imaginations, as ours would have been 
to the cave men. And the change is over 
due. From the point of view of social evo 
lution the World War is but the prelud 


to it, the tipping of the first domino in the 


( 
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s. Social revolutions are certain to fo sensil f the vi 
w the war with a sweep and a rush; and poverty, misery and des masses 
assume apocalyptic proportions And and we are qu d S us 
re is no more need for educated men to. thereof. But masses 
| — 
surprised by them than there was to be 
surprised by the outbreak of the war-itself. muilk, nor parta bread and w 
isy to assume that the revolutio: of Christian ideals, to no ava 
inges we have b pred ng wl mand a moe? v 
rth a Utopian world spontaneously sha \ : Chris 
i pres ment of om Yr changes 1S too s i “ ] Wis 
indeed, a ompanied W a sort ol t m su i rid \w Vel 
; ptimism, that is no fatalisti ndividual s 1 iz 
it quite rresp ynsib] Such a state ot nhims i i 
rises out of nothing but a superst ru \ n : 
s }gnoran Is il CauUss ina rect w! evel ds 
; vishes were horses tl beggars might perating stitu 
| ie, Social progress 1s certal ut 1t Is Vi gnora ind industt . 
t certain to be prompt. With social evo that now crush needlessly so many lives 
n a thousand years IS aS a singlt day world in which every person s] be gu 
during that thousand years unimag anteed a satisfying shat rich vy 
e millions of human beings may cross riety of good things whiecl vilization 
stage of life under the shadows of affords. If such a world as that emerges 
social injustice, ignorance and from tl reconstruction, all w be we 
ser If democracy is to bring forth its’ If it fails to emerge, the most tragic, | 
pened fruits for our own children and and v nt struggle betwee fl gr 
andehildren, we must bestir ourselves; erests will be the sad alternatiy ind 
the world of to-morrow will be pretty here W ensue Dark Ages ag 
ich the kind of world that we succeed If we hav irned anything from thi 
making it. This will place upon us a_ history of education it ought to be a ir 
sponsibility which we shall eventually discernment « ius ition betwee 
ze 1S as great as that imposed upon us a Civilization and its system of eduecat 
the war itself. And upon educators In a dynamic society 1 vilizat 
sts a very much larger share of this r morrow can be predetermined bv tft} 1 
nsibility than they themselves have as cation of to-da I} s the steering 
i diseert vear of the repul Absolu Amer 
Su Ss n engineering democracy ‘aS teachers are | I rs ol r futur 
mptly through the present crisis will destiny; and demoe1 will | xact 
epend in large part upon the distinctness what we mak But all d 
with which we conceive the goal. That goal whether w ire pl red mmed 
5 § justices Strange how we mouth ately !—to improv ne s pportul 
dogmas of democracy without diseern- ties of the 1 struct period If w 
g¢ their implications! Calloused by cus miss the opportunity, | nerations cal 
m and drugged by the plausible philos- not retrieve ss 
phy that unjust institutions secrete to If civilization aspil be raised to tl 
bricate their own friction, we are scarcely h power ren th 
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causal prerequisite thereto is a correspond- 
What sort of 


is commensurate 


ing expansion of education. 
an educational program 
with the new democratic civilization that is 
of the 
sions of these the most critical times in his- 
tory. What 
capable of performing the causal function 


struggling to be born out econvul- 


kind of a school system is 


that such an epochal reconstruction im- 


poses upon it. To answer this question 
adequately will require a flight of the imag- 
But 


the more clearly we conceive what the edu- 


ination that very few have ventured. 


cational reconstruction ought to achieve, 
the more likely we are to accomplish it. 

In the first place it must be equipped to 
conserve the physical health of the nation’s 
children. This will require free medical 
and dental clinies for both diagnosis and 
It will require a reorganiza- 
from the 


treatment. 
tion of the 
standpoint of physical education. 


entire curriculum 

Universal industrial training is also an 
important item in the new educational pro- 
gram. The nation is awake to that fact; 
but not awake to the fact that industrial 
training must be accompanied by liberal 
education. The schools of a democracy 
can never afford to take their cue from the 
social status of the poor; instead they must 
throw the door of opportunity wide open to 
all. The plea in behalf of those who are 
compelled to leave school early is as dan- 
They must be 
What- 
early, 


gerous as it is plausible. 
compelled to not leave school early. 
ever the their leaving 
whether an ill-devised curriculum, or their 


cause of 


own poverty, the cause must be overcome, 
no matter how serious the difficulties nor 
how great the cost. For the industries are 
made for the children, not the children for 
the industries. 

Whoever will trace economic and social 
phenomena to their ultimate determinants 
will always come upon two causes, the in- 





telligence and morality of the people. Con- 


versely, every reform on the docket of the 


social scientists depends for its success 


upon finding enough men of intelligence 
and integrity who can be depended upon to 
make it work. Socialistie institutions can 
never be operated successfully by an indi- 
vidualistic people; and the attempt to cross 
these currents will only result in a social 
evelone, The keynote of the old economies 


was ‘‘intelligent self-interest.’” As a mat- 
ter of fact the group-preserving instincts 
are as significant as any in human nature. 
The idealism latent in the normal human 
soul is sufficient to lift the world like a 
tide, if it could only be developed and 
utilized. And it is positively necessary to 
the new order. To solve the problem of 


moral education is, therefore, absolutely 


requisite to the task of the age. 

So far as concerns the adequate training 
of citizens for the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship our schools have thus far been al- 
most a complete failure. Our citizenry is 


confronted with seores of technical eco- 


nomic problems connected with 


banking and credit, immigration, control of 


money, 


monopoly, corporation finance, taxation, 
labor and eapital, railroad regulation, un- 

These 
In faet, 
the whole reconstruction crisis boils down 
to this: 


and social problems successfully ? 


earned increment, inheritance, ete. 
problems must not be bungled. 


economie 
Hitherto 


settle 


can we negotiate these 


the American method has been to 
such questions, the tariff, for instanee, by 
We must find a 
more scientific method. This will 
fully as much use of social science during 
the twentieth century as we made of phys- 
But we 


wager of political battle. 
involve 


ical science during the nineteenth. 
can never make that use of social science 
without putting the people themselves into 
possession of it. For the people must settle 


these questions, either directly, or by the 
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representatives; and they ean 
ever be trusted to do it unless they them- 
selves know something about economies. 
enough at least to choose as their leaders 
men who do know, instead of economie 


quacks and political demagogues. This can 


be done by no mere elementary education. 
Economies is too mature a subject for chil- 
dren. Not until adolescence ean they be ex- 
ected to grasp even the rudiments of it. 
This throws upon the high schools the re- 
sponsibility of training for citizenship. It 
s for this very purpose that they have 
existence so 


during the last half 


providentially sprung into 


rapidly century ; 
though their administrators have thus far 
been almost treasonably blind to this fune- 
tion. 

The foregoing are but items in the total 
program. Whoever ponders over the im- 


Y 
} 


lications of democracy will realize that its 
deals entitle every citizen to share equally, 
at least to the full extent of his mentai ea- 

cities, in the benefits of the social inherit 
recreational 


— 
ance. Literature, art, 


science, 


levices, the moral code, the Christian 


deals, 


the social institutions, are all the 


products of the race’s cooperative en- 
deavor ; they are social capital, joint posses- 
sions; and their use and enjoyment ought 
therefore to be equally accessible to all 
How utterly undemocratic it is for acquaint 
ance with classic literature to serve as a 
badge of exclusiveness! If good literature 
is a source of refined pleasure, whom should 
democracy select to deprive of its blessings ? 
music, science and 


Likewise sanitary 


wholesome sports? And not only is such 
a sharing demanded by the ideals of democ- 
racy, it is necessary to the very mainte- 
nance and progress of society. And the 
more cultured and complex the civilization, 
the more liberally must all the people share 


in the common interests. In another ar- 
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tal +} t t 
ticle the prese n wri 


show this in some detail by an 
sociological principles Conversely, the 
surest Way to wreck democracy in a com 
plex society like ours is by permitting a 
partial and inequitable distribution of the 
race heritage. In other words, ignorance 
is the cause of most of the ills of demo 
racy ; or at least most of them can be cured 
by the right sort of education. 
is the solution of the country life problem 
for instance. Agriculture can be er atly 
improved by science; rural life can be en- 
riched by art in various practical forms; 
education can take care of the rural reerea 
tional problem; and by knowledge farmers 
can learn to protect themselves from indus 
trial exploitation. In short, edueation 
the right kind can render country life 
“permanently satisfying to representative 
American citizens.’’ So can it any other 
industrial group. And democracy is 
bound, not only by its own ideals but by the 
fundamental laws of social self-preserva 


tion, to furnish all citizens with opportu 


nity for permanently satisfying lives. 
is a little difficult to 


adapt the rhetoric to the needs of the argu 


At this point it 


ment, since the ideal we are pleading for is 
such a stranger to the average mind. in 
deed to the minds of too many educational 
leaders. education 


Universal secondary 


must be adopted as the American slogan. 
Hich-school 


essential. Of course 


graduation is the minimum 
this implies a high 
school curriculum adapted to individual 
differences and to the social needs of mod 
ern life. And with high-school] rraduation 
universal, college training would become 
But nothing short of 


this will serve the purpose. We are aceus 


much more common. 


tomed enough to hear about a redistribu 
tion of wealth: 


schemes are proposed for effecting it. It 


i See SCHOO D Society, March 2 , 191s 
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remains for enlightened edueators to dis- 


cern that to pass knowledge around is really 
is the only 


the essential need. Moreover, it 


safe and sound method of social reform. 
Put the accumulated culture of the race 
into the hands of all the people ; that will 


assure wide open doors of opportunity LO 
wealth 
Then 


we shall have a new democracy, safe for the 


all; whereupon the distribution of 


will pretty much take care of itself. 


world. But such a democracy demands a 


new school system of undreamed-of scope 


and extent. To conceive, plan and lay 


foundations for this new school is the task 


Nothing else! 


of the reconstruction. 
This means a complete reorganization of 
The half loaf, 


near-sightedness 


makeshifts of 
out of 


education, 
sociological are 
place in germinal times like these. 

The course of study needs a thorough 
overhauling from bottom to top. Indus- 
try, recreation, physical training and hy- 
giene, homemaking, art in various practica- 
ble forms, social science, ete., must find an 
adequate place in the eurricula; while the 
grip of blind tradition must be broken. 
School-room methods will have to be as 
radically modified as school subjects them- 
selves. The kindergarten must be extended 
till, at least in cooperation with other in- 
stitutions, it takes into its lap the babies of 
the poor so tenderly as to prevent the 300,- 
000 The 


compulsory attendance age must be raised. 


unnecessary deaths each year. 
Child labor must be outlawed, and instead 
there must be developed some sound form 
of industrial participation as part of the 
The 


must be so far socialized, as to provide at 


school medical profession 


program. 
least for the free medical care of all chil- 

lhe children of the poor will have 
to be fed and clothed at least in part by the 
school in order to keep them in school and 
up to standard in efficiency. Recreation 
must be as well recognized in school equip- 
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science Commercialized 
There 


must be worked out an efficient cooperation 


ment as now is. 


amusements must be superseded. 
between home, church, school and ecivie au- 
thorities, especially for moral safeguard- 
ing and training. Teaching must be thor- 
oughly professionalized; and the govern- 
mental administration of education so reor- 
ganized as to secure the benefit of expert 
professional direction without at the same 
time sacrificing popular control. In this 
connection the authority of the federal gov- 
The 


Bureau of Education should be elevated to 


ernment should be greatly extended. 


a department, and the commissioner given 
a portfolio in the President’s cabinet. 
State, and especially federal, aid must be 
very greatly extended in order to equalize 
educational facilities in different localities. 
To meet these vastly increased expenditures 
a new system of taxation must be devised. 
There is no profession or class that 
more reason to be interested in the econom- 
We might 


as well endow opportunity, as luxury, lei- 


has 
ies of taxation than edueators. 


sure and privilege. Income taxes, inherit- 


ance taxes, increment taxes, monopoly 


taxes, might easily be utilized to divert ex- 
We 
the 


cessive wealth to educational purposes. 
could for the 


issue of seventy-five-year bonds drawing a 


even pay railroads by 


rate of interest gradually decreasing to 
maturity, when the principal itself would 
be extinguished. Such an extension of the 


principle of inheritance taxation would 
justly redistribute the railroad capital, and 
would, especially if applied also to other 
natural monopolies, and to the national 


eventually put undreamed-of wealth 
They in 


debt. 
at the disposal of the schools. 
turn would then be in a position to gener- 
ate efficiency, guarantee opportunity and 
insure self-realization in like undreamed-of 
Nothing less 


to all eitizens. 


proportions 
will fulfil the promises of democracy. 
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lr} roregolng sk nh I iuca 1a reiyv \ 
stru n is intended only as a sugges f eighteen w 
+] . 4 nent w 
tive outline. If times were rmal we 
\ +} | Ss 
might work out the details and balance up _, the I 


general program at indefinite leisure. lies 





But the times are far from normal! If the f the 


. . . > » se rehed ¢ ‘ f tw 
irgument in the first halt of this paper 1s essai » 
| ° , , ur S 3 Q 
SO nd there 18 ne¢ ed or great haste. As soon 
I y 
as possibile, therefore, Wwe should develop ‘ 
I 3 i 


some adequate agency for the leadership of training units rovis 
educational reconstruction. It is hereby rdinating the Keserve Of 


respectfully suggested that the National ‘**'e™ ™ pag 


+) . : . viate s t 
Education Association take up this problem ™ 
t This new | \ ns 
with a view to providing such an ageney eet: first. to -- 2 
‘onneetion with the Bureau of Eduea- g ly y 


on at Washington. Should the ‘‘Joint 04, to prevent unnecessary and wast: 
Commission’’ see fit to extend the scope of odin ; iy oe Pag" 
ts own function to include the development :' , 
' a reconstruction program as outlined Later ant 


ibove they will thereby avail themselves of f the new systen n the meantime, pres 


- . ‘. agiaté atit . om tod , 
incomparable opportunity for eduea- gens 
nal leadership. 
” I wh 1 re i I ys 
Ross L. FInNey tte ¢ , 
r - No \ ‘e) OOo! \ Se] +} " ' 


REED COLLEGE RECONSTRUCTION CLINI( 

EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN connection th t Reed College Re 
MILITARY INSTRUCTION FOR COLLEGE struction Clini ( vas ened J 
STUDENTS Dr 


: Tne Secretary of War has authorized the 944] 


llowing announcement providing for military the eorrection of spit rvature al 
struction of college students during the  alfor 3 of childs Int meneein 
ming year: exercises will he rranged for ea child 
In o7 ler ¢ \ ' } 7 renee T ed | 1 

ge students . e tl reas ] sur ed « i the d 
ren : prehens pla é ! women prot nally tr d re ‘ 
t by the War D ‘ ginning with tl nastics | ‘ « ; 
xt college vear S ‘ 1918 The de r 1, | 

‘ ait i 
rer ' ) ) i g ral , 3 . 
z general dit Everett C. ] 
Ww as vs 





iu 
sioned officers of A) W 
; ; ry " r 
. at} , , 7 . 
£ 2 a , 
h ety n 100 I nor ’ led st nte 
‘ ; {) ’ } 
the ige oO é ghtee I ecessarv mil it A : 
Pe ‘ ] 
j pme t will. s 1 1s Se } wide I I rd l au 
} , } ? sie ] 
e governmen The ‘ t eated al i \ I i l 
t in each institu Enlistment w ffering 
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le t dent irgical treatment the work already | g d inder t S 
free of charge by py lving t thi medical Hughes Act for vocat nal educat 
chool of the university of Oregon All such flict in any way with tl rk of the state 
cases will be referred, by the medical school, boards for vocational edueation through 
r the follow-up treatment to the Reed Col vhich the Federal Board operat 


lope Reeonstruction Clini Any me know- 
of a child needing treatment has only to SCHOLARSHIPS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES FOR 

' FRENCH GIRLS 

ike up the matter with the county judge, and 
. : , Dr. Ropert L. Kevvy, the executive secretary 


rec rder. There is no charge for th — . 
treatment, and provision is made for th of the Association of American vou cel 
a aa » expenses of an attendant. ports gratifying pr eT ss in the plan 1 tl 
The CqpUlp nie nt tor the clinie has been pro es lation to _ ” — ani 7 bess ' 
ided by numerous gifts, including five thou- “UPS 1» American institutions of learning 
nd dollars from W. B. Ayer. The Plumbers “!? the opening of the next academic year 


, Already more than sixty-five colleges list 
Supply houses have provided all the equip- ; se eens ; 
. , . of which by states is given below have 
nt of hydrotherapy, and an oven for baking 


been received from Dr. N. A. Nisbeth, of 


the Nisbeth Sanitarium. 


offered scholarships, usually two to the inst 
tution, covering living expenses, board and 
tuition; in some Cases incidental expenses nd 
. ling exnenses are offer an + jo car. 
CONFERENCE ON REEDUCATION CALLED BY traveling expen are offered also. It i I 
THE VOCATIONAL BOARD tain, therefore, that the original number. on 


THe Federal Board for Vocational Eduea- hundred, which was set as the goal of this 


tion authorizes the following: ffer, will be exceeded. , 
Congress, without dissenting vote, having The United States Department of Education 

charged the Federal Board for Voeational Edu- and the Department of Edueat 

cation with the work of reeduecating for civil French government are cooperating in this 


employment the disabled men of the United = work 

States land and naval forees, a conference of Dean Mary L. Bent mn, of Carleton College 
the various state boards has -been called by and Mrs. Moorehouse Millar. of Summit. N 
Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of the Federal Jersey, are a committee now en route to France 
Board to assemble July 11. The meetings will which will make the assignments and sel 
be held in Room 226 in the Senate Office tions. Mrs. Nicholas Murray Butler, of New 
Building, Washington. York City, is the chairman of the New York 


Tha « ate um af the Smith-Seesa Ac ; ; Si ; 
Phe administration of Smith-Sears Act, Reception Committee. This committe: 


er el e work of reedueation is hor- ; 
under which the work of reeducation is author meet students upon their arrival in America 


Z be discussed; also the war emergency } ' 
17 d, will be dis ‘ 1: Ne ‘ C and will give them proper assistance in getting 


due ) hich has been in progress nder : : ; . : 
education which hi 2 pe under started to their destination in the United 


he direction of the Federal Board since last 
, dir ' . ; ; states. Low il 
fall, by which radio and buzzer operators, 


_ 
oxyacetylene gas and el 


reception committees are also 


being appointed by the Association of Ameri- 
tric welders, gas en 


: can Colleges upon the nominations of the Asso- 
ine mechanics and operators, electricians, tele- ee ae ' ; 
: . ciation of Collegiate Alumne. 
graph and telephone repairman, aviation me- ie ibe ' = ; 
. , . rhe people of France as well as the officials 
chanies and special workers, gas engine and ; : : ; ; } 
. , eo are very enthusiastic about this plan ai 

motoreyele repairmen, chauffeurs, shipbuilders 7 wee * ; ‘ this pi d 

: many instances in the American colleges and 





and other occupations have been trai ed for 
universities the students, friends of the inst 





the use of the armed forces of the government. 

As the training of the disabled soldiers and tutions, and particularly the women, are fur 
ailors will be carried out mainly within th nishing the funds for these scholarships. 
varlou states t is necessary to map out a The following colleges have already mad 
detinite program which will not interfere with arrangements for scholarships: 
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CALIFO 4 Elmira i i 
4) M a { eg Aurora \ ( rn, 
emont Pon a ( Syra is ~ | 
I inds Lniversity of Redl is 
i) ‘ 
COLORADO Cleveland Weste Res 
lo Springs ( rado College Akron M { \k 
Paines t i | { y 
GEORGIA W ste ( WW ~ 
v wal ‘ 
) : 4 ee Seott Coll Delawa ) \W \ 
= - Oberlin ?) ( ore 
Oxtord M I sity 
l OILS 
Mount Carroll The Franees Shimer School OK oO) 
Jacksonville Illinois ¢ ollege : . j 
' ’ ’ " Norman | versity f Oklah 
Jacksonville Illinois Woman’s College 
; _ EGO 
Urbana-Champaign University of Illinois Portland Re — 
‘ ‘ ortlar eed (¢ eve 
Evanston Northwestern University : = : 5 
Bloomington Illinois Wesleyan University 
. ° ° 2: * -' LV 
Galesburg Knox College ; 
Chambersburg Wilson ¢ vr 
INDIANA Swarthmore Swarthmore (¢ ag 
. . . State C we anne tats 
Richmond Earlham College ite College ennsyivania ota 
Greencastle De Pauw University RHODE ISLAND 


Providenes Woman's ¢ ege ot 


IOWA ' ; ; 
Coe Colleg: — a 


Cedar Rapids oe 
Mount Vernon Cornell College TE ESSE] 
Mount Pleasant Iowa Wesleyan College 
nnell Grinnell College Greenevill Tus m Colleg 
Iowa City The State University of lowa 
: TEXAS 
KANSAS Denton State College for W 
Topeka Washburn College 
: VIRGIN 
Winfield Southwestern College , A 
Hollins Hollins College 
KENTUCKY sristol Virginia Inte O y 
Danville Averett College for Wome 
anroete . Georgetov Co] , i é I 4 
\ rgetown reorg vn lege Sweet Briar Renat Briar Co on 
MARYLAND WASH GTO 
rere derick Hood College Walla Walla Whitma ( lege 
MASSACHUSETTS WISCONSI 
South Hadley Mount Holyoke College Milwaukee Milwaukee-Downer Colleg: 
We llesley Wellesley College Madison University of Wisconsin ~~ 
Northampton Smith College Beloit Beloit College 
Boston Simmons College Ripon Ripon College 
Appleton Lawrence College 
MICHIGAN 
4 ' "ANADA 
\lma Alma College ; . = 
Albion Albion College Toronto Y eens Univers ty 
Ann Arbor University of Michigan 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


MINNESOTA 





- Paul College of St. Catherine AT the recent commencement f the U1 
St. Paul Hamline University 
‘ mihi versity of Arkansas. the degre S Maat 
St. Paul Macalester College —_ | r 
N rthfield Carleton ( lege laws was confe rred . A Ro : H pres d 


of the University of M 


<a Harvarp University has conferred the d 


Parkvill Park Colleg gree of doctor of laws on Edv 


! ot t} rraqd j } ; te 
‘ i i 


il i ii - 


NEW YORK 
‘i ministration, and on Barrett Wendell, pr 


| 
clk 


sity fessor emeritus of English at 








Burma 


Meyer Bioomrieip, formerly d 
: Bur 
Industr 
> Board 


Vor 


thie 


tra 
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H. Parker Wiis |} 
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d for the d 
resid stat r — lueted S 
elk ed dent Ging pr = 
t f Uy I eein? \ An 
Q , + + 
a a, M Day S. Wi Mt | 
ver Wyo | 
D Ww l ma . . 
ld do Qs ; Mant 1 Pr ns 
SY Vy | 

yr ‘ d ) \! 

\l But t st N Si 

nted resident 

In P : C..3 
dent C. H. J 
the < , iH Q 
t r pos Mead 

prote ! I sh at ( Nag , d . 

e, Madr s been ap t Cor S F. A. Ber 

publ it uction U | ; ( ed pr 

! 3 t Vanderer tal g 
rector of the ( rles Howard Omo, wl dy | 

f Boston and now head superintender H. B. Sp r I 
rvice Department, U. S erly principal of the Somerset Tow 
| be one of the lecturers in high school and of the Garrett 
for labor experts and em been elected principal f the Roel ‘ 

1 will be earried on at schools, Somerset County. J. Foster Gehrett, 
tochester under the direc- tructor in 1 el n the North Brad 
vernment d school, has been elected pr 

. 7 os t Windber high s 1, Somerset County 
rl t] div PresIpDENT WitittAM Lowe Bryan f Th 
d statistics of the War d i. University, gave the mme} 
Mr. Ga t present d dress at the Universit f Mik J 
)] ! d statisties r 
— sag ag loner Sim OuIiver LopcE op ed ad 
site 9 June 14 o1 The Tea y P] 

s offered his resignation  S« ls” at an op eeting of t Phys 
Federal Reserve Board, t Society of Londor eld at the h ( 
isure of the board It is lew of Sei ‘a Other speakers I Mr 

is, when relieved, will Ashford, of Dart: th, Mr. C. L. Bz t 

to duties as professor Harr Professor Gregot Professor N 
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| ry | ‘ $ 
tr idu Ke! mont 
al ( aiplol I thie United Sta : 
Food Administrat for | ng passed exam 
nations in an authorized food science surs¢ 
last iter [he course was provided by the 
Food Administration to equip the college girl 
f telligent food conservation work this 
1 d it eX pe ed that all graduates 
\ the knowledge gained in spreading 
! 1 g propaganda. The cours was 
720 coeducational and women’s col 
leges After the colleges close for the sum 
mer the girls who have received food diplomas 


ll be put in touch with the seeretary of 


workers in their state, who, in 


conjunction with the county food administra 


will find for 
a volunteer, she will 


the 


tors and 1ome directors, 


economic 
each a | sition where, as 
be best fitted to 


Many food clubs have already been organized 


push food-saving work. 


who are giving demonstrations 
‘-Time Co¢ 


‘king and helping to distribut: 
Administration 


Food 


literature. 


THE contribution of the alumni of the 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology to th 
f May no less than 
seven reported on the death roll, the total to 
The other 
War 

smaller 


since the end of April: 


war was during the month « 


the beginning of June being 36. 


statistics, as compiled by the Service 


Auxiliary are as follows, the igure 


indicating increase 


Men in service . 2,081 + 102 
Foreign service ; 569 1 40 
Aviation ‘ j82 t 20 
Navy ; £59 + 23 
Officers 1,422 + 17 
Officers’ training camps 151 t 
Inspectors or instructors , 109 4 
Ambulance, Red Cross, Y. M. C 

4. (A. E. F 55 + 
Lieutenant-Colonel or higher 31 
Cited for bravery . ‘ 15 


rnell Weekl 


Alumni /, 
the Ithaca Board of Education has taken de ti- 


AccorDING to the ¢ 


nite action regarding text-books to be used by 


classes in German. The following letter ex- 


planatory of the board’s views and indicative of 
its policy has been sent to teachers of German 


in the publie schools. “From a high official 


the charge is made that German propa- 





ganda has | svystemati I ried 
is country through the study of German 
the public scl $ it text-books lauding thi 


vernment 


Kaiser and the German system of g 


have been prepared by Germans or Germat 
; 
Ame ins 1 this untry Ss a par 1 den 
nite scheme of propaganda for us the pu 
lie schools Whether the charge is tru r 


otherwise, you 
German classes in the Itha: 


excluding 


texts used in th 
public scho is with a view to 


lauding in any way whatever the German 


Kaiser, government or philosophy; that is, 
texts that are not strictly of a literary or scien- 
Board of Education 


‘ 


| 


tific nature. This plan the 


directs to be its policy with reference to the 


] 


teaching of German in the schools under its 


supervision.” 


THE Washington state board of educati n, 
which has been in session in Spokane, believes 
that the t 


schools serves no essential purpose and disap 


of German in the elementary 


aching 
proves its retention as an elementary school 
subject. Believing, however, that German has 
a value as a means of preparedness to high- 
school boys and girls who may be called into 
service abroad and because it is taught in the 
army camps and is studied in the schools of 
England and France, the board approves its 
the high 


teachers of 


retention as an elective subject in 
school, 
undoubted loyalty to the United States. 


provided it is taught by 


At Brown University over fourteen hundred 
men are directly or indirectly working for the 
From the 
the 


315 have enlisted; 650 alumni are also 


government. students who were 


undergraduates at American declaration 


of war, 


in active military service. In addition, 200 
alumni are engaged in important war work 


and 270 undergraduates are constantly drilling 


in the Brown Reserve Officers’ Training Camp 

TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE has been selected by the 
War Department as a training school for negro 
About 
x lected 


technicians. 400 colored men, includ 


ing officers, were trom the various 


training camps and sent to Tuskegee on May 


15, and for two months these men will do in- 


tensive work in such trades as automobil 
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ip will be followed by ther u dur 1 we | rad \ 
g¢ the six months following pproximatels 10 to July 1¢ For 4 
200 men will have been trained comuiued un er 
I M eanke Giate Gateie Chinsaion t ractis rk of ' 
re tizens of t | ted States n t * ) 
. ersity of Minnes é rat s f 


in One hundred truck mechanics and drivers, dent 
ksmiths, twenty conereté rkers, and and that t r 
radio operators are in the process of in each. 

YY training at the | ersit f Iowa Wednesd 1S 
he first half tf the 320 « isted soldiers to be / rect r 
ts d along specific lines is receiving instruc tensive wor 

rom protessors in the eg engineer eliminatio1 \ t . rad 1 A 
; s well as military discipline from officers 13 stead 11 asa P 


es I7 s reps rted in Nature that in spite of the dent Drinker adds t t th t 
ry r, changes have bee 
n thy »} 


| object of placing higher technical edu- a student can feel that prey 


ol tion in Holland on a _ university basis shortest time p ble, for eff 


as \bout twenty years ago the engineering and All optional su ! 
h- te nological college at Delft became a tech- this summer vy I . eal 
to il university; later a commercial high  hef r e entrance « t t 


ne ol was started a Rotterdam Now the la ‘ ber 6, 7 and 
rf Minister of Agriculture has brought about Lo oS 


ts t reorganization of the veterinary college ; 1] 


n ls of the District of Columl 
se sity Heights, the depart f 
0) ADDITIONAL details have been made pub the largest departments of the 
rk ; to the three-year courses which Lehigh ni will give its courss ct ~ v1 
ig rsity will introduce in all departments next East 77th Street. Oth Irs 
p fall to replace the four-year engineering and mer school will be give: t W 
helor courses. Lehigh is said to be the first Square, at Washingt I H s 
re stitution in the country to present all of its and a few courses mist i 
ro rk on this war-time basis and to grant reg ng open to me ted 
d ir degrees for it. The university will ope it the Heights 


1s n Septembx r 12, a week earler than was clude any wot stud t c% HH \ 


iy scheduled, and the first term will end on De courses In the 


n- ember 20, when there will be a Christmas it under Dr. C. Ward ¢ 


le termission of one week. The second term will Washington Il H S | 
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ré teadily grow ! ‘ nd educational 
T i ( Lhe ter g eral, col e pre 
paratory, scientific, and commercial courses, 
tl ‘ hop rk, cooking, dressmaking, 
et The vocational and home-training work 
eX d rapid] during the present 
period 
\lt h not a part the publie schools 


truly a educa 


public 


stitution f lara potentialltle Tor 
America ition of Hawa \ rreat 

I t of educati il ex! vit ire made, 1! 
ddition to the standard ricultural and in 
dustrial exhibits The Territorial Fair is a 


democrat institution; it stands for the 


middle Cl 


the upbuilding of Hawaii’s 


emerging and should have a 
permanent place u 
rural life. 

aside from the 


gainst Amer 


‘anization in Hawaii, and that tend to nullify 


Chere are four factors, 


ne of nationality. that militat 


the work of the publ schools 


lar d 


arm land not already under 


ulty of purchasing farm 


‘ol of the agricultural 


} } 


leased at exorbitant 


cor 


] 


practically impossible for 


into farming in Hawaii, as he 
il! land practical! \ 
no farms in rura 


Hawati, as 


mainland. Ther 


no homes a 


these terms are used on the 


are only cor and peasant lessees 
which are 
Buddhists, ar 


Japan se chil- 


Japa ese Tnneunwe schools. 


] il of the 


rgelvy under the contr 


ttended by nearly all of the 


dre These schools are narrow, superstitious 


shrines for Mikado worship. Buddhism is 
sically undemocrat nd un-American. So 
ng as 95 per cent. of the Japanese popula- 
tion of Hawaii remains Buddhist, so long will 


Phe Ame rican 


ideals and prac 


retarded 


anization be 


demoecraey is founded on the 


t ses of the ( ristian home 


A preponderate Asiatic population which 


ligible to citieznship his arbitrary and 


impassable bar to the privileges and 


respon- 


v debased or mongrel—is justly resented 
+} Orientals and necessarily mpec cs ¢ +) 
Americanizatio1 their Amer ! ! 
dren The natu t plat i 
Dr. Sidi Gulick—wl e presel rit 
full d - uli indoubted 
th, resent unfortunate and u e situat 
t. The ntinual importat \ 
iltur corporations f tloods ( 
terate, ignora nd ten crim 
ts, mostly m s f the lo st : 1! 
u regions as the P p es 1 Por 
Rico They have been brought in in su 
numbers, and permitted under s 
conditions, that real assimilation has _ bee 
nost impossible Phe tend to degrad l 
depreciate the e body of the population 
By thus keeping the labor market oversto 1 
with the lowest grades of human material, t! 


upbuilding of 


very grt atly re 


me nas bee hn 


vill n vr be (Ht) r¢ nt 1m l j 
1] ] ‘ 

the artificially stimulated immigrat 

Territorial government has borne, directh 


expense of immigration), 


to enable the public schools, 1 d 
ther social agencies to truly Amer nize t 
present popuilat 
VAUGHAN MacCavuGut 
COLLEGE OF H 
HONO! 
QUOTATIONS 
VOCATIONAL TEACHING 
Tue Caleutta University senate has just 
submitted to the government of India for 
sanction a scheme for examinations in agricu 


technology and commerce, to which was 


director of statistics. 
Neither 
educational deve lopm« nt in Ind a is oppose d Oo! 


Mr. Shirras nor 


principle to acceptance by the university of 
responsibility for vocational teaching. On tl 
contrary, the neglect of practical subjects in 
the higher educational fields Bengal has 
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difticulties ! ( 
director pu str told points ; 
ries commissio} some eighte« Sir Gurud | 
that did not believe n ! the urg 
Calcutta ld atti rried 
$3 students as Bomba Ther 
not the same degree of con r { Mi 
mong the educated class S mportant 
testin vy was rn t By 
nistration committe Its mem leagues 
da large educated ss, scattered g 1 
untry villages, as well as towns, wh thev are in ¢ 
either rent-receivers laried em scribing for 
or professional m« Only a por n their 
m earn their own lit nd hardly dence b 
nem live l © ¢ pr rdu tive ictivity ” Te a t 
often a ely s¢ is Of thelr undertaken 
elfectiveness d they are in ed Shirras say 
toreig rule the blame for the t f uc 
pressure which many of them wer considerat 
even before the war, owing to rising ippointed 
nd wv ives their mem 
aleutta Univer tv did not awaken to detin ite 
se of responsibility for this condition before t 
irs unt ter the appointment of Mr leal tl 
Commission, who are understood to so as t 
engaged upon the preparation f their t nn.” If 
The commissioners were already on to send tl 
y to India wher n October last, the with a ‘ 
ippointed a committee of seven to con able revisi 
e teasil ty f the university taking report, be 
» develop the t iching f the higher India for 
: f agriculture, technolog nd « ! answering 
In March the committee issued a d that t 
ind Siz intil the 


scheme, W 
las Bannerjee, who was chairman of thi t The 
ttee, moved the senate to send the draft 

to the government of India for 


nsiderable 


’ 
d, and 


Se Vi ral ath 


to 


difference 


nement 


~ 
’ , 
~ 
= 
‘ 
\ thie ( 
The se ‘ 
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ndum that 
prepared 
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tis EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
haan STATISTICS 
AN EVALUATION OF THE DIFFICULTY OF T 


( 
AN 


! 4 BLANKS IN THREE OF SIMPSON'’S 
MUTILATED PARAGRAPHS 
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a random selection of fifty test papers was 
made and the results were checked in a number 
of ways. First, the papers were scored on the 
commoniv u ed time basis That Is, a penalty 


five per cent. of the total time required for 


or o1 I) resulted in scores ranging 
from 228 seconds for the best record to 1,151 
nds for the poorest record. The same 


papers were then scored by considering each 
of the forty-two blanks of equal difficulty, and 
each having a value of 2.5 per cent. In this 
case no account of rate of work was taken, 
scores being merely in terms of percentage of 
accomplishment. In this manner scores rang- 
ing from 87.5 per cent. to 41.5 per cent. wert 
obtained. ‘I he papers were scored a third time 


using the values here reported. Scores rang- 


, 


ing from 80.9 points to 32.5 points were ob- 


tained as a result of this method. Correla- 


tions between these scores and the first semes 
ter university grades for the individuals were 
found by the Spearman rank difference 
method. These * PR’ 


“ 99 


values changed to “r 


by formula are as follows: 


Univer " 
alt rime 4 Px 
Grades “Cores cone 


ND BROOD. .oacnn-ctsuseees 410 470 500 
Percentage of accuracy 550 470 960 
Point scores : 600 500 .960 


The correlations of importance in this table 
are of course the values found under university 
grades, for this was the common basis with 
which the other three methods were compared. 
The other values while of some interest are of 
secondary importance. The relatively low cor- 
relation between university marks for the first 
semester and time scores, compared with the 
relatively high correlation of the same item 
with the point scores as ré ported here, lead the 
writer to express considerable confidence in 
the reliability of the values reported. 


In the paragraphs given below the tests as 


used are given, together with the full-value 
ind hal} liue Tesponses, al 1 the point val 
for each blank. The point values appear first; 
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PARAGRAPH I 


Park Hill on the Hudson offers you a solution 


z.c; Of; to, for the home prot lem to lay No 
home seeker (1.5: or investor 1.5: « afford t 

rnore its claims Escape the wear and tear 1.2 
of) the city’s nois 2 and) rush (2 t 
this open air paradise, just (2 t, l l { 

I on DY the city S edge ou ili T 
spects an ideal home location 2.1 f vourse 


and family. 
(2.1; There, Here) are cottages containing 


improvement waiting (2.1; for) you to step (2.0 


4 
"4 


i and make yourself comfortable. It not (1.6; 

only) commands a most beautiful view arow 

New York (2.3; but) is protected for all time 
19; from, against 


now selling on very easy terms 


intrusion. Choice lots ars 


PARAGRAPH II 

We believe we can prove (2.1; to) you that this 
investment is (3.0; so; very, most) secure (2 
and) the dividends so sure that it justifies you 
(2.8; in) withdrawing money (2.2; from) the Sav 
ings Banks, (3.1; where) it is earning 34 per 
cent., and putting it (1.6; in into) our business 
We are a New Eng 


land enterprise, managed (2.1; by) New England 


where it will earn 7 per cent. 


men, and we have behind us a record of fourteen 
years of unbroken success. Whether you have 
much or little you can not (2.1; afford) to let sli 
this opportunity of doubling the (3.0; returns, i 
come; interest) from your savings Prompt ac 
tion in this matter will (2.9; pay, repay, pro 
you well. 
PARAGRAPH III 
On the (3.1: contrary, other hand; whole) it 


° 


didn’t cost me a dollar. In fact, though at (3.2; 


tumes I found myself 3.2; possessed, possessor ; 


owner) of considerable sums of ready money, I 
have never (2.2; been) a man of property (1.6; 
in) the strict sense of the word. I abandoned my 
3.1; profession; business, work) the law, (3.1; 
because, as, for, since I did not (2.9; find) its 
practise so lucrative (2.3; as) I had hoped. For 
some years thereafter I traveled largely (2.4; 
along) the Mississippi River. It (2.9; was) tl 
decline in steamboating (2.1; and) the adoptior 
2.3: of ) less leisurely methods of travel A 
which, that) eut into my income and foreed (2.2 
to come North and 2.8: engage, sta 
vest) in trade 

Harry A. GREEN? 


or Iowa 
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tional, social, and political relations of the 
secondary school generally and particularly 


of the High School 


“*  .. Verv direct! ‘ i specific need 
in the training of higl | teacher i 
principals— Material is not vell selected 


with a view » illu ’ r ion « 
high school theor, ind pr j but i ‘ 
ceptionally well edited ' rit ™ mnat 
tractive tort bre | or A.D 


Yocum, University of | 
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